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Rand McNally aanounces publication of 


THE BORCHERT-McGUIGAN GEOGRAPHY SERIES - 


Created to make geography a fascinating, meaningful 
study of our lives, our times and our land 


This series emphasizes the geographic concepts and skills important ” 
for today’s students. 


THESE GEOGRAPHIES TEACH STUDENTS TO UNDERSTAND 


@ What they see. How does the world look? How much can you tell 
about the geography of a place just by looking at it? You can tell 
a great deal if you know what to look for. One function of the 
Borchert-McGuigan series is to teach children to understand what 
they see. By observing and interpreting landscape they develop a 
skill they will need in order to develop an understanding of the 
world in which they Iive. 


The world’s pattern of urbanization. This is an understanding of 
major significance to United States students because our country is 
now 90% urban, 10% rural. 


The international problem of adequate moisture asd water. Here 
are hew maps which show the effective amount of moisture avail- 
able, not merely, the misleading total amount of rainfall-in-inches, 

In these texts the geographically critical problem of the world’s 
great need for water: for power, transportation, industry, urban 
living, and many other uses is stressed. 


Our freedom and our heritage as aspects of the geography of our 
land. Here are major themes which animate the study of geography, 
give it historical perspective, and lead to a “larger” perspective 
still: “What makes our country strong and great?” 


This new series makes your teaching easier and appropriate for our 
times beeause it contains: 
@ A meaningful approach to @ New picture maps 


geography @A field study approach—more 
effective design exciting im its presentation 
orma 
@ Compietely new maps @ More basic geography 
@ New picture-review sections 
enlled “Seeing the Big Pic- 
ture” 


To help you, the series has been 


@ Pre-tested by practicing @ Written by a geographer and 
teachers an elementary classroom 
@ Tested for readability teacher 
Te help you, there are 
@ A teacher's edition for ench 


@ Handbook of Maps and 
@ Flim strips 


Write today for a descriptive brief on the Borchert-McGuigan Series. 


Haugh W. Blanchard A..F, Burgess, Jr. Everett L, Keyes 
P.O. Box 68, Montello Sta. 690 Parker Street 133 Miller Avenue 
Brockton 68, Mass. E. Longmeadow, Mass. Portsmouth, N. H. 
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1960 REVISION BY WILLIAM A. McCLENAGHAN 


Magruder’s 
AMERICAN COVERNMEN T A carefully 


revised edition of this national leader among texts for high 
school students. 


1960 REVISION BY WILLIAM E. GARDNER 


West and West 
STORY OF OUR COUNTRY This new, 


completely modernized edition tells a vivid, stirring story 
of our country’s history. 


OUR WORLD TODAY SERIES 
REVISED BY HAROLD D. DRUMMOND 


Stull and Hatch 
1960 A JOURNEY THROUGH MANY LANDS 


1960 JOURNEYS THROUGH THE AMERICAS 
THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


THE 1960 EDITION 


Edward R. Kolevzon’s 
OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 


Representatives: Richard Carroll, 72 Harris Drive, Southboro, Mass. 
William Dougherty, 11 Claire Street, Tewksbury, Mass. 

Kenneth Simendinger, P.O. Box 112, West Medway, Mass. 

Wendell Ward, 80 High Street, Auburn, Maine 

John Tivnan, 743 Prospect Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

Consultant: Nathalie Crowe, 26 Richwood St., West Roxbury 32, Mass. 


kg ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 
ve Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


The nation’s oldest association of teachers of history 
and related social studies welcomes all persons inter- 
ested in the teaching of the social] studies to its 


membership. 
Schedule of NEASST Meetings for 1960-61 
1. Fall Meeting — Annual Convention of the Nationa] Council for 


the Social Studies, November 23-26, Boston, Mass. 
2. Winter Meeting —Saturday, March 18, 1961, Tufts University, 
Medford, Mass. 
3. Spring Meeting — Saturday, May 5, 1961, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 
Detailed announcements of the Winter and Spring meetings will be sent 
to each member in advance of each meeting. 


NEASST Executive Board Members, 1960-61 

F. Meredith Cooper (President), History Department, Winchester High 
School, Winchester, Massachusetts 

Russell E. Miller (Vice-President), Braker Hall, Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts 

Wilfred L. O’Leary (Secretary-Treasurer), Roslindale High School, Roslin- 
dale, Massachusetts. 

Phillips E. Wilson (Past President), Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Donald Shaw, Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 

Henry W. Bragdon, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Term Ends 1961 

Timothy Coggeshall, Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, Massachusetts. 
Thomas C. Mendenhall, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Father Henry Oullette, Matignon High School, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Helen I. McIntyre, Lexington High School, Lexington, Mass. 


Terms Ends 1962 
Carmela Santoro, 128 Commodore St., Providence, R. I. 
Nancy L. Roelker, Windsor School, Boston, Mass. 


Terms Ends 1963 

Joseph Gibson, Lexington High School, Lexington, Mass. 
Leonard F. James, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Thomas Rudolph, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
Mr. Wilfred L. O’Leary, Roslindale High School, Roslindale 31, Mass. Please 
enroll me as a member of the NEASST. 


Regular Membership @ $2.00.... Sustaining Membership @ $5.00.... 
Combined NEASST and NCSS Membership $8.75... 
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The New England Social Studies 
BULLETIN 


Volume XVIII, Number 1 October, 1960 


EDITORIAL BOARD 
Editor — HENRY W. BRAGDON 
Business Manger — DONALD H. SHAW 
Book Review Editor — HENRY F. BEDFORD 


THEODORE P. BLAICH ARTHUR MANN 
HARRIET CHACE PHILIP M. MARSTON 
BETTE R. Hook CARMELA E. SANTORO 
CHARLES A. JELLISON ALBERT E. VAN DUSEN 


The BULLETIN is published twice yearly by the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers. Annual membership dues 
are $2.00, which pays for a subscription to the BULLETIN. In- 
dividual copies may be obtained by nonmembers by mailing 50c to 
the editor. Except for anything relating to book reviews, address 
editorial and circulation correspondence to Henry W. Bragdon, 
171 High St., Exeter, N. H. Address business correspondence to 
Donald H. Shaw, Newton South High School, Newton Centre 59, 
Mass. Correspondence concerning membership should be sent to 
Wilfred L. O’Leary, Secretary-Treasurer, Roslindale High School, 
Roslindale 31, Mass. Send book review copies to Henry F. Bed- 
ford, Bancroft Hall, Exeter, N. H. 


Musical Chairs 


During an existence of less than seventeen years the BULLE- 
TIN has changed editors rather more frequently than the Red 
Sox have switched managers. The first to hold the post — from 
January, 1944, to June, 1945 — was Victor E. Pitkin, then of 
Reading Junior High School. He was followed by four members 
of the Phillips Exeter history department — William G. Salton- 
stall, the present editor, Phillips E. Wilson, and Colin F. N. Irving 
— who managed to pass on the torch (or hot potato) so rapidly 
that by 1950 the editorial offices moved to New Haven under 
Lewis M. Wiggin. The magazine remained under Yale auspices 
only two years, but it was a long enough time to change its color 
from red to blue. From 1952 to 1957 the editor was William D. 
Metz of Rhode Island, and latterly Charles A. Jellison of New 
Hampshire. Now the wheel has come full circle, and for the first 
time a previous incumbent takes over. Tell us, are we the third 
or the ninth editor, or both, and will our successor (whom we are 
already seeking, poor innocent) be the ninth or tenth? 
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Fortieth Annual Meeting of NCSS 


For the first time since 1946 New England teachers will have 
the opportunity of attending the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies in their own backyard. No- 
vember 23-26 will be the dates, Boston the site, and the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel the headquarters. Many NEASST members will 
participate as speakers and committee workers; all are urged to 
attend. The following incomplete list of events may suggest that 
this is an event not to be missed: 


Wednesday, November 23 — Meeting of the NCSS House of Dele- 
gates. 


Thursday, November 24 — Morning: committee meetings. A/fter- 
noon and evening: visit to Plymouth, special tour of Plimouth 
Plantation; Thanksgiving Dinner. 


Friday, November 25 — Morning: Assemblies dealing with Asia, 
Africa, Europe, Asia — outstanding speakers. Afternoon: The 
Widening World and the Elementary Teacher; Teaching about 
the Stream of Western Culture; The New Nationalism; The 
Growing Metropolis; Differentiating the American History 
Course in grades 5-8-11; Academic Freedom and Controversial 
Issues; and others. Evening: annual banquet. 


Saturday, November 26 — Morning: Agencies of International 
Cooperation; Conservation; The Immigrant in America; New 
Scholarship on the Civil War; Analysis of the 1960 Presidential 
Election; Teaching Machines in the Social Studies; Demonstra- 
tion of Elementary Teaching; Methods and Materials for Slow 
Learners; Advanced Placement; and others. Afternoon: New 
Viewpoints in American History; Impact of the Population Ex- 
plosion; Two-Year Programs — 7-8, 9-10, 11-12; The College So- 
cial Science Interdisciplinary Course; and others. 


General Information: 


All NCSS members will receive room reservation cards by 
November 1, along with the complete program for the annual 
meeting. 


For those able to arrive early in the week there will be op- 
portunities to visit schools and points of historical and cul- 
tural interest in the Boston area. 


Registration fees are $2 for NCSS members and $3 for 
non-members. College students, certified as such by their in- 
structor, will be registered without charge. 


An exhibit of social studies materials — textbooks, pam- 
phlets, maps and globes, charts, audio-visual aids — will be 
housed in the armory adjacent to the Statler-Hilton. 


NEASST Headquarters will be Parlor E, Mezzanine, Stat- 
ler-Hilton. Come in for a visit. 
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Afterthoughts On The Frontier 


GEORGE W. PIERSON 
Yale University 


(Summary of a talk at a joint meeting of the New England and 
and Rhode Island Social Studies Teachers Associations, Brown 
University, May 7, 1960.) 


The Turner hypothesis that the frontier is where America was 
hatched is still the most suggestive and exciting of our national 
myths. No other has such charm or persuasiveness, but it is 
neverthless a myth. 


In the first place it has limited validity. It takes in too few 
men, too few institutions, and too few American traits. Examine 
this statement in more detail: 


(1) Too few men. If one defines the frontier as the continuous- 
ly shifting area where according, to Francis A. Walker’s Statis- 
tical Atlas of the United States, based on the Ninth Census, 1870, 
the population at any given time was between 2 and 18 people 
per square mile, we find that it increases relative to the total 
area of the country up to the Civil War. Yet long before then 
the proportion of American living on the frontier had begun to 
decline. The frontier population was a constantly declining frag- 
ment of the population surely from 1830 on, and perhaps from 
as early as 1790 on. 


(2) Too few institutions. The frontier was not a region noted 
for institutional novelty or invention; instead, alien institutions 
were adapted to fit. Institutionally the West was so conservative 
and slow that it may be regarded as the Great Postponement of 
American History. It allowed Americans to go on doing what 
they had been doing, without awareness of developments in the 
rest of the world. 


(3) Too few American traits. The most famous argument of 
the Turner thesis was that in frontier society were developed 
those traits which we may regard as typically American, such as 
rugged individualism, practicality, and egalitarianism. Even 
here the hypothesis is inadequate. Too many traits are omitted, 
such as middle class morality and religious aspirations. Tocque- 
ville, to take one instance, scores better than Turner when it 
comes to finding a rationale for the whole spectrum of American 
life and aspiration. The truth is that Turner made the frontier 
the birthplace of Americanism by limiting Americanism to the 
traits it was the home of. 

Still a further weakness in the Turner theory is that it over- 
simplifies. It treats “the West” as though it were homogeneous, 
whereas it was in fact a most complex phenomenon. Every 
schoolboy knows that in the era previous to the Civil War the 
North and South moved into the Western territories in search of 
land and Senators. But neither Southerners or Northerners 
were agreed among themselves about what to do with the West. 
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So it became a battleground not merely between pro-slavery men 
and Free Soilers, but between many other elements with con- 
flicting ideals and purposes; speculators, homesteaders, soldiers, 
exploiters, expansionists, reformers, preachers, and teachers. 


Nor does our folk memory of the West have a consistent pat- 
tern. Instead, it is still a place of civil war, as groups with differ- 


ent versions of the American dream portray the West as they 
would like to have had it. 


In spite of its imperfections and deficiences the frontier hy- 
pothesis is still vigorously alive. It is still not merely exciting 
and suggestive, but persuasive. Why? 


(1) Turner was a sensitive, perceptive, intuitive observer, but 
not systematic. His essays lack inner consistency, and therefore 
contain something for everybody. Like the Bible, his writings 
can be used to support discordant arguments. 


(2) Turner was something of an artist and a poet, who expressed 
his optimistic vision in attractive terms. 


(3) He was generous and human, both to his many graduate 
students who carried his gospel all over the country, as well as to 
the neutrals and the doubters. 


(4) The frontier hypothesis was a comfort to Westerners of 
various complexions. It fed the needs of Mid-Western historians 
looking for research topics. It justified the isolationists in their 
anti-Europeanism, the materialists in their anti-intellectualism, 
the refugees in their escape from civilization. 


(5) Finally, Turner’s hypothesis has appeal because of one of its 
major faults — its simplicity. History is actually so complex 
that it bedevils you. How satisfactory to reduce the develop- 
ments of 300 years to one word: frontier! How much easier 
than ferreting out the myriad motives for expansion to find just 
one: free land. By over-simplification Turner clothed the fron- 
tier in a vivid, elemental glamor and saved people from the ne- 
cessity of having to wrestle with complicated, contradictory, and 
often unpleasant facts. 

The erosion of the frontier hypothesis began in the 1920’s and 
has continued ever since. There were the novelists such 
as Sinclair Lewis, who looked at Western culture and 
found it stank; the Socialists — Beard, Hacker, Parrington — 
who saw the great Western adventure as a triumph of class ex- 
ploitation and waste; the new-style liberals, who had no use for 
rugged individualism. Finally, came a small army of scholars 
who have done battle on an ever-widening front. Some have 
pointed out that Western institutions and reform movements 
were not indigenous, and others that the true conquerors of the 
West were not the lumbermen, the Indian fighters, and the home- 
steaders, but the Johnny Appleseeds who carried the seeds of 
civilization: those who built churches, started schools, and es- 
tablished newspapers. So the frontier thesis is not being aban- 
doned entirely, but amended and expanded to take in the entire 
American experience. 
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Essay Testing for All High School Students 


HELEN |. McINTYRE 
Lexington (Mass.) High School 


The need today for better communication is manifest. Wheth- 
er the field be government, business, the professions, or less 
skilled occupations, the ability to express oneself clearly, accur- 
ately, and constructively through speaking or writing is impera- 
tive. It is the responsibility of high school social studies depart- 
ments to share with English departments the responsibility for 
training students of all ability levels in communication, for com- 
munication is a social skill. 

Few question the importance of giving college-bound history 
students training in writing —through research papers, book 
reports, and essay tests. But what of the pupil who terminates 
his formal education with graduation from high school, or who 
anticipates a year or two at most in some vocational or appren- 
tice institution? Generally he has been denied practice in writ- 
ten work. This is, we feel, a mistake. The less able students 
need training in writing as much as the gifted. Any citizen who 
believes his town should spray the swamp at the end of the street 
may have to draft a petition for his neighbors to sign. The la- 
borer requested to assist the foreman in making progress reports 
has to assemble details into meaningful paragraphs. The man 
starting a small business must write a piece for the local paper 
to inform the public of his venture. The farmer must keep ac- 
curate records to qualify for government aids. Furthermore, 
most adults and many young people belong to several voluntary 
groups, and few escape serving these in a variety of capacities. 
Whether the organization be a civic, business, social, or service 
club, officers must write reports, draw up programs, and make 
statements of progress. 

Slower students must, of course, be given written assignments 
adapted to their needs and abilities. The quality of expression in 
many cases will have to be assessed for factual accuracy and me- 
chanical correctness rather than the ability to make a critical 
analysis of a problem. 

Let us assume that in United States History classes have com- 
pleted a unit on “The United States in World Affairs.” For a 
class with less ability one essay test might be, “What part does 
the President play in making foreign policy?”. A class with 
more ability might be asked, “How does the executive and legis- 
lative conflict hamper the achievement of a foreign policy?’.. A 
group with superior ability might have to wrestle with this quo- 
tation: “Because of the complexity of our present responsibilities 
in world affairs the individual citizen is no longer able to play an 
effective part in determining foreign policy.” 

Essay testing is an art, and one which is not easily acquired, 
but by constant effort and self-evaluation a social studies depart- 
ment can develop tests and procedures suitable for all classes. 
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At Lexington High School the social studies department for a 
number of years has worked closely with the English department. 
The forms and standards set by the English teachers have been 
adopted by the social studies teachers. This means that a test 
written in poor English becomes a common concern. A 5x3” 
card, with the name of the pupil and his grade level at the top, 
lists items that include spelling, punctuation, sentence structure, 
and parapraphing. Those skills needing special attention are 
checked and initialed by the social studies teacher. The pupil 
then takes the card to his English teacher who, doubtless, has ob- 
served the same deficiencies. If the pupil’s problems warrant it, 
the two teachers may hold a joint conference with the student and 
arrange for extra help. 

Finally, we have compiled procedural sheets to give specific 
instruction in skills necessary for success in the social studies. 
When it is a matter of writing we have worked with the English 
Department. These may appear exacting, but stiffer require- 
ments for student writing are long overdue, and we cannot af- 
ford to expect less. One sheet will illustrate our purpose: 


ESSAY-ANSWER TESTS 
FOR ENGLISH AND SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


How to Prepare for Them. 


1. Do your assignments regularly and thoroughly; partici- 
pate actively in class discussions; take notes on important 
points brought out that are not in your reading. Do not 
depend on last minute cramming. 

2. Review intelligently. Skim the lessons; re-think the plan 
of the material. Use study helps such as chapter and sec- 
tion headings, summaries, and problems or suggestions. 
Review your notes, first by main topics, then by sub-top- 
ics. Make certain of such facts as proper names of people 
and places, and know how to spell them. 

3. Re-inspect your past tests and quizzes for criticisms. Try 
not to make the same mistake again. 

4. Anticipate probable test questions: What has _ been 
stressed? What trends can you observe? What con- 
trasts and comparisons are inherent in the content mat- 
ter? 

5. Take to the test all necessary writing equipment. 


How to Take Them. 


1. Scan the entire test before you write at all so that you will 
not use data at first that you may find more valuable later. 

2. Follow directions! Note whether you are to write on all 
questions or to make certain choices. Note whether you 
are to write one paragraph or to plan your own para- 
graphing. 
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3. Notice how much credit each question carries and plan 
your time allotments accordingly. 

4. Analyze each question before you write. What are the 
key words? How does the question limit your choice? 
Are you to contrast, compare, or make a decision and then 
prove your point? 

5. Plan briefly before you write. It is usually wise to list 

(on scrap paper or in pencil on the back of the test sheet) 
the points you intend to cover. 

6. Observe acceptable mechanical form. In English and the 
social studies, write all tests more important than quizzes 
on one side of white composition paper and in ink. 

7. Observe effective paragraph form. Phrase the first sen- 
tence as a topic sentence that suggests the question asked, 
but does not quote it verbatim and that indicates the point 
of view you are going to take in your answer. Adequate 
proof is essential. Back up every generalization with as 
much applicable specific data as time permits and com- 
mon sense dictates. Bring your ideas together in a mean- 
ingful conclusion, evaluation, or summary. 

8. Keep aware of the time. Avoid spending too much time 
on the earlier answers. You cannot receive credit for 
answers which you do not even reach. 

9. Save the last five minutes to proofread, review, and make 
corrections. A busy, exacting, and impressionable human 
being is going to read your test. You cannot expect to 
receive high credit for poor spelling and for slip-shod, ill- 
organized, illegible, poorly punctuated expression. 

10. Hand in your paper assembled as your teacher requires. 
Usually the test sheet will be on top and the composition 
sheets, in their right order, attached to it with a paper 
clip. 


| Symbols Used in Marking Essay-Type Answers 


To account for the mark and to help you improve your tech- 
nique in writing essay-type answers, most English and social 
studies teachers write one or more figures on the face of each 
answer. These figures identify the reasons for the mark. 


Directions not followed: or directions misinterpreted. 
Error or errors of fact. 

Inadequate backing for generalization; lack of detailed 
proof. 

Irrelevant matter. 

Illogical reasoning. 

Omission of important point or points. 

Topic sentence poor. 

Essay-answer form poor; organization or paragraphing 
poor. 

Mechanics inaccurate. 

No conclusion or evaluation. 


SS 
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New Approaches To History 


W. ELTING MORISON 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


(A condensation of the manuscript for a talk given at the 
N.E.A.S.S.T. meeting at Tufts University, March 19, 1960.) 


The remarkable changes in such fields as physics, mathematics, 
biology, and engineering in recent years have forced scientists 
and engineers to define the basic content of their fields and to find 
new methods of teaching. 

Yet the changes that have taken place in physics or biology are 
no more extraordinary than those that have occurred in our so- 
ciety. And since history is the study of society, it may be that we 
must devise entirely new methods of presentation and entirely 
new materials for study. 


But first we might face up to the argument that history should 
no longer be taught at all. Up to the late nineteenth century, when 
for centuries historical change had been moving slowly so that all 
men had a sense of continuity between past and future, the study 
of history was as natural, as much a shaping influence, as personal 
memory. In such a world precedents and the lessons of the past 
remained freshly applicable from generation to generation. 


But somewhere in the recent past we entered a revolutionary 
time when the rate and magnitude of change got out of hand, so 
that many of “the lessons of the past” no longer apply. What can 
the junior executive in Detroit awaiting the answer to an inven- 
tory control problem from his digital computer have in common 
with the owner of a mill on the Merrimack a century or less ago, 
exercising the prudent business judgments learned from his fore- 
fathers? Why labor with resistant youth to acquaint them with 
a world as finished as is the oxcart toiling over Independence Pass? 
Indeed, the study of an irrelevant past may reduce the students’ 
capacity to adapt to — let alone control — the present distracted 
universe. 

Just as new occasions teach new duties, they should change 
curricula, even those most entrenched. More eloquent than what 
goes on in the teaching of sciences at M.I.T. is what has happened 
recently in England. Until very recently the British universities 
were committed to the proposition that however technology might 
change the world, administration must remain in the hands of men 
educated in traditional culture — especially the classics. The se- 
crets of social and imperial organization were to be found in the 
study of the most enduring of empires. But recently Oxford gave 
up what many considered her last enchantment — required study 
of Latin. And if Latin goes, can history be far behind? 

I hope not, and believe not. Without extended defense of the 
— one might point to four contemporary values which may be 
found in it: 
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First: History offers an excellent way to explain how things 
actually get done in the world, how policies get formed, how deci- 
sions get taken. At times we may get diverted by too great a con- 
cern with results; concern with means is useful in developing a 
fuller understanding of how men work, as well as in the interest 
in producing a fairer judgment upon the results. 

Second : History offers a means of analyzing the influence of the 
non-logical elements that help to shape human life — the place 
and meaning of what may be called the feelings or the affections 
in the conduct of human life. 


Third: History is a likely place to look for all the factors and 
conditions that enter human situations — machines, ideas, money, 
terrain, accident, character, climate, hunger, fear, pain, high hope, 
and so forth. It is the easiest place to watch the interaction of 
ae as they are brought into combination in a particular 
situation. 


Fourth: The sense of times past which history gives is a steady- 
ing influence. Without this sense men are marooned in the mo- 
ment. 

Emphasis on these particular virtues of history may serve to 
explain the suggestions which now follow. 

To begin with, there is content, the selection of material. It 
would be interesting to take out of the past certain situations or 
conditions that seem to relate fairly directly to the problem of liv- 
ing today. Here are five possible categories: 

The study of the way men live in institutions: it is safe to 
assume that most of our students will live most of their lives in 
an institution of one sort or another — an armed force, a gov- 
ernment bureau, a university, or — most probably — a corpora- 
tion. What life is like in such nicely structured communities — 
what privileges and obligations, what protections and what dan- 
gers, what methods of communication and execution, what frus- 
trations and satisfactions there may be in such organizations 
would be appropriate information for future organization men and 
women. Most important of all might be the careful study of the 
means whereby imagination, independent thought, and simple 
energy may be kept alive within the necessary confines of an insti- 
tutional framework. The history of armies and navies, of the civil 
service, of the Church, of the corporation could supply the data 
needed. Supplementary information could be found in such works 
as the novels of Trollope or of James Gould Cozzens, in The Nun’s 
Story or the memoirs of British colonial administrators. 


The study of revolutions: I am not suggesting study of how 
revolutions start or finish so much as how they proceed. It would 
be interesting to concentrate on the period when the social and 
political structure of a country in revolution was sufficiently dis- 
organized to permit all the developing social, political, and ideo- 
logical influences to operate. This is the kind of time we are in 
today. Our problem is how to limit anxiety without damping out 
originality, how to maintain stability without restricting energy 
and imagination. Sources of evidence for such a subject could be 
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found in the Long Parliament, the French Revolution from 1790 
to 1795, the Russian Revolution during the Kerensky period, and 
our own experience from 1783 to 1800 or thereabouts. 


There is also, of course, the revolution in ideas — more constant 
and more dramatic now than in any previous period. The disrupt- 
ing influence of Galileo’s hypothesis, or Darwinian and Freudian 
theory; the nature in each case of support and opposition, the 
methods of communication, distortion, and opposition would all 
supply fruitful analogies for the present age. 


The history of science and technology: Here one could indicate 
something rather specific about how scientific ideas develop and 
how they are translated into practice — that is, into engineering. 
At the same time it could be interesting to examine some of the 
social, political, and economic responses to new technological ap- 
plications — to find out, for instance, what the pasteurizing ma- 
chine did to dairy farmers, city distributors, and health officers 
in municipalities. And why did Denmark, first of all nations, re- 
quire pasteurization by law in 1864, while France, the home of 
Pasteur, has never to this day been really interested in the proc- 
ess? 


Study of the illogical attachment: By this is meant such mani- 
festations as American isolationism, religious heresy, abolition- 
ism, Deutschtum, the notion of Aryan superiority, McCarthyism, 
the concept of empire. Where have these notions come from, what 
courses have they run, what good and evil have been done in their 
name, what elements do they appear to hold in common? Why do 
men go beyond the observable data, and what is the nature of de- 
votion beyond the reach of logic? The probabilities are that such 
illogical attachments will appear frequently in the future and ex- 
ert, as they have before, powerful pressures upon the determina- 
tion of public policy, since men at Iarge in a turbulent, confusing, 
dangerous world naturally tend to seek nostrums. 


Study of decision-making processes: It would be most profit- 
able to examine how things get done in a democratic and industrial 
society. Examples of this would be the processes by which a mili- 
tary budget is prepared and passed by Congress; those by which 
such a policy as the Marshall Plan was conceived and defined, how 
public support was obtained, how acceptance was finally achieved. 
In the same category one might compare the influence of the exec- 
utive on such a policy as reciprocal trade with its influence in the 
decision to intervene in Korea. Nor need the field be limited to 
governmental action. Henry Ford’s decision to make the Model T 
or Alfred P. Sloan’s decision to reorganize the structure of Gen- 
eral Motors are equally profitable subjects for investigation. Ex- 
amination of a wide range of particular situations would reveal 
in their totality a good deal about how this government and soci- 
ety actually works. 

As much of what I have said implies, one of the best ways to 


discover historical meaning is through intense examination of 
the smal] situation. An example of what I mean concerns 
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the appointment of a federal judge in the Southern District of 
New York in 1906. In the previous year the docket of the court 
was so crowded that only 27 of 610 cases undertaken by the U. S. 
Attorney for the district were brought to trial. Both the District 
Attorney and the Attorney General of the United States were anx- 
ious to clear the docket not merely in the interest of speedier jus- 
tice, but, more particularly, to expedite the prosecution of three 
large companies for alleged infractions of anti-monopoly laws. 
They therefore proposed to add a third judge to the two already 
sitting. It was therefore necessary to get an enabling act through 
Congress and then to find an acceptable judge. In February, 1906, 
Congress passed the act, and in July one Merrill Hough was ap- 
pointed to the judgeship, but there is more to the story. 


To obtain the enabling act it was necessary to hold extensive 
hearings before the Judiciary Committee of the House. The At-- 
torney General had to convince the committee members that New 
York’s needs were greater than New Jersey’s. The President 
meanwhile singled out for special support a particular New York 
Congressman who sponsored the bill. The Congressman in turn 
had to create a powerful coalition from his own and other states; 
this was no voluntary coming together, but was established by ne- 
gotiation, trade, and threat — plus the support of the President. 
All re maneuvering, which took six months, finally put through 
the bill. 


Then there was the judge. To appoint him took another five 
months. The appointment involved, among other things, an intri- 
cate negotiation with a New York City ward captain, the displace- 
ment of the chairman of a county committee, a struggle for power 
in the state Republican organization. There was a prolonged ex- 
change of views between the President and the Senior Senator 
from New York in the course of which the Senator claimed the 
President had deliberately misunderstood him, and the President: 
asserted that the Senator had not told the exact truth. There was 
an even more extended negotiation between the Attorney General 
and the Senior Senator’s second wife, out of which came the offer 
of a newly created small position in government to the son of that 
lady. In the course of the five months the President was presented 
with five names of possible candidates for the judgeship. He 
struck off three — one because the candidate did not have suffi- 
cient “corporate aloofness” — and added two of his own. At one 
time the New York Bar Association strongly supported one can- 
didate and opposed another. At yet another time the justices of 
the Supreme Court were set to reading two articles in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly that caught the President’s eye. Finally, after six 
months of proposal and counter proposal, delicate prods and mas- 
sive pressure Theodore Roosevelt appointed the judge at one 
of the funniest cabinet meetings in the history of his administra- 
tion. 


You have not been given sufficient information to see all the 
meanings that radiate from this tiny situation. Fully explored, 
the appointment of Judge Hough can illuminate much about the 
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processes of federal justice, the uses of executive and congres- 
sional power, the control of corporate energy (the most im- 
portant single issue in the country at the time), and about 
the shape given any political situation by the combining in- 
fluences of political necessity, prejudice, personal character, 
economic need, conflicting interests, and the skill, wit, and de- 
sire of human beings. 


The materials from which this anecdote may be reconstructed 
are taken from the Congressional Record; hearings before the 
House Judiciary Committee; the files of the New York Times and 
Tribune; the files of the Department of Justice; the papers 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, William Henry Moody, and 
Henry L. Stimson. No high school student could get at such 
widely scattered materials without more money, time, and 
trouble than could be tolerated in the educational process. One 
way of solving this difficulty might be a case book, containing 
the materials for the case, — along with others. A far better 
way would be to take advantage in our pedagogy of new in- 
struments — microfilm, photostat, thermofax, and so forth — 
to reproduce the evidence in some quantity. Then the pieces 
of evidence might be placed in a random pile from which the 
student must select what he needs, define and evaluate for him- 
self the influences at work, and organize his own final narrative 
of what seems to have happened. In this way he enters the 
situation himself, and can discover for himself the complexities 
of human experience. 


The foregoing is rather an agenda than a firm proposal. It 
has entries of uneven weight, and omits some important consid- 
erations — such as the desirability that a student of history 
acquire a firm chronological structure within which he can 
work. But there may be enough here to provoke conversation. 


Sidney Hillman Foundation, Reprint Department, 15 Union 
Square, New York 3, New York, publishes reprints of outstand- 
ing speeches, articles, broadcasts as a public service. Requests 
of up to 100 copies are furnished without cost. Representative 
titles are “Next Steps Toward World Peace”; “The Four Faces 
of Peace” an address by Lester B. Pearson; “Where Government 
May Not Trespass” by Henry Steele Commager; “Labor’s 
Wrongs—and Rights” by William J. Smith, S.J. Several of the 
reprints have study guides. 


National Council of Christians and Jews, 43 West 57th St., 
New York 19, New York, or 73 Tremont Street, Boston 8, Massa- 
chusetts, has a bibliography of materials available — reprints, 
a books, pamphlets — at a slight charge, or on a free 

asis. 
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THE NATIONAL LEADERS 
IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


432 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Marching to success... 


MEN AND NATIONS 


A World History 
By Mazour and Peoples 


In New England, as in other sections 
of the country, many schools are im- 
proving their high-school World His- 
try course with this new, attractive, 
and challenging textbook. Skillful or- 
ganization on a chronological-topical 
plan — with colorful illustrations, 
maps, and time charts — lead to a 
clear understanding of the great themes of history. 


For your examination copy, and for specimen sets of tests in the 
social studies field, write 


World Book Company 6 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
John S. Quinn, Jr.. New England Manager 
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“| Like History 


This is the reaction from pupils who use 


THE LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


by Eibling-King-Harlow 


GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
Biographical American history — Grades 4-5 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
Chronological American history — Grades 5-6 


OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 
Background of American history — Grades 6-7 


OUR UNITED STATES 
American history — Grades 7-8 


All 1960 copyrights — Interesting narrative style. 
Beautiful maps and illustrations 


High School Social Studies 


LIVING IN TODAY’S WORLD — Roth-Hobbs-Drake 
Orientation course with emphasis on world geography 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES — Habberton-Roth 
World history 


OUR NATION’S STORY — Augspurger-McLemore 
American history 
SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS IN A DEMOCRACY — Bossing-Martin 
Problems course 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES — Flick-Smith 
American Government 


Your Inquiry Invited 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 


New England Representatives 


Lloyd J. Marshall Raymond S. Finley 
John D. Murphy John O. Edwards 


The Election Of 1960 In Perspective 


ELMER E. CORNWELL, JR. 
Brown University 


(This article is based on a talk given at the joint meeting of 
the New England and Rhode Island Associatians at Providence 
on May 7.) 


When we find ourselves in the midst of a presidential cam- 
paign, it is only natural to think of that campaign as an unique 
event. A moment’s reflection will suggest, however, that elec- 
tions are not isolated occasions, but bear a very definite relation- 
ship to political happenings in the immediate past, and even to 
trends and events stretching back several generations. This is 
no less true of the 1960 presidential election than of any other, in 
spite of the fact that for one of the few times in the recent past 
both candidates seeking this highest of American elective offices 
are doing so for the first time. 


This, perhaps, suggests the usefulness of trying to set the No- 
vember contest for the White House in some kind of perspective. 
With this objective in mind, I shall try to suggest in this article 
two theories about past and present political behavior which it 
seems to me go a good way toward providing a framework in 
which to view the present campaign. (Perhaps at this point a 
few will flip to the end as one does with a mystery novel to see 
what predictions I am going to make. For the benefit of those 
who want to know the 1960 winner I had perhaps better say now 
that though I shall crawl a ways out on the limb, I am not going 
to crawl out far enough to do any of that kind of forecasting!) 


My first theory, in very general terms, is that one can divide 
up the whole period going way back to the Civil War (or the 
“‘Late Wicked Rebellion” as a professorial acquaintance at Har- 
vard used to delight in calling it) into two parts according to the 
political temper of the country and its over-all voting habits. 
From the Civil War to about 1928 or 1932 there was, in the Unit- 
ed States, at least so far as Presidential elections were concerned, 
a kind of “built-in Republican majority.” Between 1860 and 
1932, the Democrats won only four of the eighteen White House 
contests. 


The reasons for this prolonged Republican dominance are to 
be found in part in the impact of the Civil War itself which had 
dissolved old political ties and fashioned new ones — new loyal- 
ties, that, like all political loyalties, had a tendency to persist and 
be handed down from one generation to the next. In part also, 
this extraordinary succession of Republican victories was made 
possible by the fact that though new issues were simmering be- 
neath the political surface in the last third of the 19th century 
and on into this one, they went largely unrecognized by the lead- 
ers of both parties. Not only are the political loyalties of the 
electorate persistent, but parties themselves are generally pre- 
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occupied with raising past battle-cries and fighting past battles 
unless forced by events to confront the present and future. 


These new issues were perhaps best typified by immigration, 
industrialization and urbanization, and the problems of social 
and economic adjustment growing out of these. The flood of im- 
migrants from abroad meant the growth of a large group in the 
population which was only gradually absorbed into the American 
society and political system, as fully accepted members. The 
change from an agricultural economy to an industrial one, with 
the vast population shift from the countryside to the city which 
accompanied it, raised a host of problems unknown in an earlier, 
simpler era. 


Actually the Great Depression seems to have been the poultice 
that brought all of these problems to a head. In so doing, it pro- 
duced new political alignments and a new “built-in majority,” as 
the crisis of the Civil War had done seventy years earlier. With 
the election of 1932, the Democratic Party began to enjoy a peri- 
od of dominance in its turn. The good fortune of the Democrats 
was only in small part of their own doing. It was largely a mat- 
ter of luck. They happened to be the challengers in 1932 when, 
because of the country’s acute economic distress, almost any one 
but President Hoover could have won the election. It was also 
largely luck that the Democrats nominated as magnetic a candi- 
date as they did that year. 


The depression itself, plus the New Deal welfare legislation 
and economic regulation, plus the appeal of Franklin Roosevelt, 
apparently represented a combination of factors which brought 
out the full voting strength of the former immigrant groups and 
completed the reorientation of the manual laborers, urban dwel- 
lers, and others whose problems were peculiarly the product of 
the now well-established if momentarily shaky industrial econ- 
omy. This collection of groups, aligned behind the Democratic 
Party, has been called by students of American political history, 
the Roosevelt coalition. 


When, in other words, critics of FDR accused him of setting 
class against class, there is a sense in which they were at least 
partly correct. The results of public opinion polls which have 
been available to us since the mid-1930’s do show that the farther 
down the economic-occupational ladder you go, the higher the 
Democratic voting percentage becomes, and the farther up the 
ladder you go, the higher the Republican percentage becomes. 
What we do not know for sure, is how much of this economically 
oriented voting was produced by the events of the early 1930’s 
and how much of it had been true all along. Such indirect evi- 
dence as we have suggests that at least in part these were new 
patterns. 


That this more or less automatic Democratic voting majority 
still persists seems evident in spite of two intervening Eisenhow- 
er victories. Recall, for example, the fact that though Ike won 


handily in 1952 and 1956, the Republicans were able to garner a 
majority in Congress only in 1952. The Democratic percentage 
of the total vote for members of the House of Representatives 
has climbed steadily since, and, if recent polls are correct, may 
go even higher in 1960. Furthermore, when poll samples have 
been asked to state party preferences, from the late 1930’s up to 
the present, almost invariably those opting for the Democratic 
Party far outnumbered the Republicans. 


All of this might lead one to assume that the Democrats are 
likely to be unbeatable for some time to come in much the fashion 
the Republicans were unbeatable earlier. However the foregoing 
is, I think, only half the story. There are forces at work which, 
unless I am very much mistaken, are going to make this current 
Democratic ascendancy a much less dependable asset than that 
which the G.O.P. enjoyed. There are signs, that is, which sug- 
gest that though the pattern of voting group attachment to the 
two parties may not be changing significantly, the depth of voter 
party loyalty may well be changing, and will continue to change. 
Party allegiance, I suspect, is becoming much shallower than in 
the past and much more easily put aside in a given election. 


Space permits only a brief and incomplete sketch of the evi- 
dence in support of this second theory of mine. The typical voter 
in the 1950’s and 1960’s is probably better educated than his 
counter-part in the past; he is much less likely to be a new arrival 
on these shores and hence subject to “boss” manipulation; he is 
less likely to be wedded to a regional set of political habits (Ver- 
mont elected a Democrat to Congress in 1958 for the first time 
since heaven knows when!); he is quite apt to be a suburban 
dweller with moderate, enlightened, more or less cosmopolitan 
views who owns his own home (or has some other property stake 
in the community) and hence is sensitive to economic fluctuations 
in either direction—inflation or deflation. Finally, he is prepared 
to accept a substantial role for government in his life. 


When one brings all of this to bear on the 1960 electoral con- 
tests, the broad outlines of what is likely to happen come into fo- 
cus, if not all the details of the picture. What I have called the 
still persisting automatic Democratic majority is quite likely to 
insure that Congress will remain Democratic, more or less re- 
gardless of what happens in the race for the Presidency. Voters, 
however independent, have limited time to devote to analyzing 
contests and platforms, and unless the situation is such as to 
etch the candidates as individuals sharply on their minds, behav- 
ior cues like traditional party attachments tend to remain domi- 
nant. However, in a contest like that for president, (or for gov- 
ernor, to cite another) candidate personalities inevitably emerge 
and, if my second theory is correct, are increasingly likely to be- 
come the determining factors for an ever larger number of votes, 
regardless of traditional party loyalties. 
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Something for Nothing 
International Relations 


BETTE R. HOOK 
Westbury (Mass.) Academy 


It is possible to develop a full semester’s work in the Senior 
Problems course around very cheap or free materials. Here are 
suggestions : 


Almost any embassy will make available, in limited quantities, 
certain publications. Upon request of the embassy, catalogs of 
materials available will be sent to teachers. 


British Information Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 
20, New York, has a catalog entitled Publications about Britain, 
which lists both free and inexpensive materials and films. It 
includes publications about the United Kingdom dependencies 
and the Commonwealth nations. 


Press Information Service, French Embassy, 972 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 21, New York, has a catalog of materials avail- 
able. Among them is a “White Paper” which describes the 
Atomic Explosion at Reggan in the Sahara desert, 34 pages, free 
upon request. 


The Information Service of India, 2107 Massachusetts Ave., 
NW, Washington 8, D.C., will send free of charge a variety of 
materials including well-illustrated brochures “About India” and 
“India Today,” plus special reports on the Indian food crisis, 
on the Second Five Year Plan, and on India’s role in foreign af- 
fairs. 


The Pan American World Airways publishes the “Classroom 
Clipper” (formerly the Pan American World Airways Teacher). 
This “Classroom Clipper,” a unit of study on a country of the 
world, may be received by addressing request to Educational Di- 
rector, Pan American World Airways, 28-19 Bridge Plaza, Long 
Island City, New York. Previously published units on the coun- 
tries of the world are available in bound booklets for a slight fee. 
A Collection of Study Units entitled “The South Americas” is 
scheduled for publication in the fall, 1960. The Pan American 
World Airways will forward a catalog of materials published 
upon request. 


World Affairs Council, United Nations Information Center, 
10 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts, will send upon 
request the Bibliography for the “Focus, 21 Inch Classroom” 
series to be televised during the 1960-61 school year over WGBH- 
TV. Information on the Decisions program is also available. The 
World Affairs Council also prepares resource units on Latin 
America, Europe, Africa, Asia, and Middle East, ranging in 
price from $1.00 to $2.00. Each Kit contains up to date material 
on the area, including State Department publications and current 
periodicals. The Council makes speakers available; distributes 
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material, films and filmstrips; arranges United Nations Tours; 
and serves as a great resource aid to teachers. In some cases, 
there is a small charge. The Focus, 21 Inch Classroom series, 
1960-61 will emphasize United States Foreign Policy. Full out- 
lines of each program will be available in September from 
WGBH. The programs (taped) are excellent discussion units 
for class play-back. 


The Foreign Policy Association, Headline Series, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, New York, publishes an excellent 
booklet at 35 cents per copy — a timely coverage of pressing 
problem areas. A catalog of materials published by the Foreign 
Policy Association is available upon request; title of bibliography 
is “Publications and Materials of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion,” (leaflet, free). 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Educational Bureau, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania, has a “Catalogue 
of Supplementary Educational Materials” which lists all reprints 
of articles available in classroom quantities to teachers. The 
Curtis Publishing Company will also place your name on the 
mailing list for the current distribution article. The articles 
are excellent for enrichment, class discussion, and analysis. Rep- 
resentative articles have been “Red Alarm in the Middle East,” 
Moon Can We Catch Up?’, “We Took the Nautilus Under the 
ce.” 


North Central Association Foreign Relations Project, 259 
East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, has published the Foreign 
Relations Series — an excellent series for the study of interna- 
tion relations. The “Fall Report: The Foreign Relations Pro- 
ject of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools” is available from 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois, free. This Project has several titles in its series: “United 
States and World Affairs,” “Chinese Dilemma,” “America’s Role 
in the Middle East,” “America’s Stake in Western Europe,” 
“Southeast Asia and American Policy,” “United States and the 
Soviet Challenge.” Each title is 50 cents or 45 cents if 30 or 
more of one title is ordered. Teacher’s guides are available for 
each booklet; each booklet is approximately 65 pages in length. 


Book Reviews 


The BULLETIN staff urges that members of the Association 
contribute unsolicited reviews of recent publications. In order 
to make maximum use of our available space, we hope that re- 
viewers will limit themselves to 150 words and will emphasize the 
ways in which a book may effectively be used in classroom teach- 
ing. Generally speaking, publishers send us review copies of 
textbooks only. We hope, however, that any one finding a new 
publication helpful will be willing to inform other members. The 
Book Review Editor is: Henry F. Bedford, Bancroft Hall, Exe- 
ter, New Hampshire. 


THREE 1960 HISTORY TEXTS 


Our World History, by C. E. Black (Ginn and Co., 1960, $5.60, 
710 pp). 

West’s Story of Our Country, revised by William E. Gardner (AI- 
lyn & Bacon, 1960, $5.20, 658 pp). 

United States History, by Ruth Wood Gavian and William A. 
Hamm (D. C. Heath, 1960, $5.60, 879 pp). 

C. E. Black’s Our World History and William Gardner’s new 
revision of West’s Story of Our Country are designed for junior 
high school courses in social studies. Since Black’s book is de- 
rived from Smith, Muzzey and Lloyd’s World History, both are 
based upon established texts. 

Our World History is essentially concerned with the history 
of the Western world; three chapters are devoted to non-Western 
material. The major emphasis is on the recent past. 

West’s History of Our Country is in a new double column for- 
mat and includes a “Then and Now” section with contemporary 
comparisons that should interest the student. 

Gavian and Hamm’s United States History is a senior high 
school text. About one-third of the book deals with the twentieth 
century. There are chapters on cultural and social history; col- 
or illustrations include examples of American art and architec- 
ture. The authors use a topical approach to American history, 
presenting, for example, Populism and Progressivism as a unit 
before dealing with the military and diplomatic history of the 
period 1898-1920. 

All three books are sprightly and attractive. All use color and 
contain teaching aids, appropriate maps, charts, and graphs. 

H. F. B. 


TWO NEW TEXTS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Government in Our Republic by Stuart G. Brown and Charles L. 
Peltier (Macmillan, 1960, 710 pp). 

Government in Our Republic is a senior high school text in 
American government. Stuart G. Brown, a professor of Ameri- 
can Civilization at Syracuse and the late Charles L. Peltier, who 
was active in the NEASST and chairman of the Social Studies 
Department at Newton High School, are co-authors. 

Roughly one-half of the book is devoted to a descripton of the 
institutions of government. The Constitution, with explanatory 
notes, is not relegated to an appendix, but becomes an integral 
part of the text in this section. The second half of the book is 
concerned with the place of the individual in government. These 
units are entitled “You and Your Government,” and “You and 
America’s Place in the World.” 

Illustrations — charts, cartoons, photographs — are up-to- 
date and liberally distributed throughout the volume. Teaching 
aids include summaries, discussion topics, review questions, and 
a highly selective reading list. 

H. F. B. 


Governing America: The Politics of a Free People by Thomas H. 
Eliot. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 1960, $6.95, 742 pp). 


This textbook is designed for an introductory college course in 
American government or political science. The author has had 
both administrative and legislative experience in government, 
and is currently chairman of the Department of Political Science 
at Washington University. 


The major subdivisions of the book are: The Constitution (a 
section that includes explanations of federalism, separation of 
powers, and a discussion of the Bill of Rights); The Political 
System (dealing with pressure groups, parties, and voter be- 
havior) ; The Organs of Government (the three branches) ; and 
the Government in Action (a topical presentation of such sub- 
jects as the politics of foreign policy, national security, and eco- 
nomic policy). The selective bibliography is brightly written, 
and emphasizes paperbacks. Students will discover not only 
standard monographic references, but also such recent best-sell- 
ing novels as Anatomy of a Murder or Advise and Consent sug- 
gested as supplementary reading. 


Professor Eliot draws his examples from the very recent past 
as well as from historical material. This technique results in a 
perhaps disproportionate emphasis on the presidencies of FDR, 
Truman, and Eisenhower, at the expense of, say, that of Lincoln. 
But the use of illustrative examples within the students’ own ex- 
perience ought to sustain and stimulate interest. 

H. F. B. 


NEW EDITION OF AN AMERICAN HISTORY TEXT 


A History of the American People, Volume I — to 1877. By Har- 
ry J. Carman, Harold C. Syrett, and Bernard W. Wishy. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. 753 pp., plus docu- 
ments, appendices & Index, $6.50.) 


This is an admirable book for those seeking a two-volume text 
for introductory college courses or Advanced Placement courses 
in high school. This reviewer would prefer it to Morison and 
Commager; although it has less literary distinction, it is more 
informative, better balanced, and — above all — more in touch 
with recent scholarship. The authors are to be commended for 
their willingness to give extended treatment to certain topics, 
even when it means skimping others. For instance, in treating 
the colonial period they refrain from tracing each explorer, 
founding each colony, and describing each campaign of the 
French and Indian Wars. They replace these thrice-told tales 
with interesting discussions of the colonial economy, religious 
beliefs, intellectual life, politics, and the imperial connection. The 
annotated bibliographies are useful and up-to-date; the maps 
are clear and useful, although occasionally misleading. Amy 
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BEST-SELLING HISTORY 


The Armada by Garrett Mattingly. (Houghton Mifflin, 1959, 
$6.00, 443 pp). 

Professor Mattingly’s superb story of the Spanish Armada de- 
serves the wide recognition that it has already received. Re- 
search in archives throughout western Europe is the basis for a 
skilful narrative that places the great fleet in proper diplomatic 
perspective. 

Mattingly himself remarks that the book contains “no start- 
ling fresh interpretation.” But the legends of complete British 
mastery and unrelieved Spanish stupidity and cowardice must 
surely be revised as a result of Mattingly’s work. Sir Francis 
Drake is a human being and not a mythological hero; the Span- 
ish Admiral, Medina Sidonia, is cautious but courageous and not 
a blundering landlubber. 

A word of caution: the reader must furnish his own maps. 
Otherwise this is the kind of balanced monograph, grounded in 
scholarship that is solid but unobtrusive, that students at almost 
any educational level should relish. 

H. F. B. 


Recent Revisions of Elementary Social Studies Texts from Al- 
lyn and Bacon: 
The Stull-Hatch Series, Revised by Harold D. Drummond 
A Journey Through Many Lands, 192 pp. 
Journeys Through the Americas, 416 pp. 
Eastern Lands, Revised by James F. Reed ($5.20, 500 pp). 
Western Lands, Revised by James F. Reed ($5.20, 422 pp). 
from Ginn & Co.; 
The Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series 
Stories About Linda and Lee, by Eleanor Thomas 
($2.52, 95 pp). 
Stories About Sally, by Eleanor Thomas ($2.68, 128 pp). 
Your Town and Mine, by Eleanor Thomas ($3.40, 224 


pp). 

Your People and Mine, by Josephine Mackenzie and 
Nelle Dederick ($4.20, 400 pp). 

Your World and Mine, by Grace S. Dawson ($4.68, 512 
Pp). 

Your Country and Mine, by Gertrude Stephens Brown 
($4.68, 516 pp). 

Understanding Latin America, by Edmund Lindop 
$4.80, 478 pp). 


COLLATERAL READINGS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Making of Modern Europe: Book One, The Middle Ages to 
Waterloo; Book Two, Waterloo to the Atomic Age, edited by 
Herman Ausubel (Dryden Press, 1958, 1183 pp). 

These two volumes are of multiple usefulness. They are use- 
ful to the individual teacher who wants to refresh and deepen his 
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understanding, to the individual student asked to report on a 
particular topic, and to college or advanced placement classes in 
history as supplementary reading. They consist for the most 
part of interpretive articles from British and American histori- 
cal journals of the past fifteen years on a great variety of sub- 
jects, from topics as broad as “Can History Educate?” to “‘Nap- 
oleon’s Military Bulletins.” The selection is as imaginative as 
it is catholic, and the editing excellent, with extremely service- 
able footnotes identifying people and explaining terms. 
W.B. 


“A little girl in Chicago concluded her evening prayer as 
follows: 

“*And please, O Lord, take care of yourself too. If anything 
should happen to you, we wouldn’t have anyone but McKinley to 
depend upon, and he isn’t doing as well as papa expected.’ ” 

Social Democratic Herald, August 19, 1899 


It is only a history that is universal in spirit — a history that 
looks beyond Europe and the west to humanity in all ages and 
lands — that can serve our purpose. 

Geoffrey Barraclough, The Uses of History. 


A longhand letter from President McCosh of Princeton to his 
son: 

Princeton, N. J. 
Feb. 27, 1880. 
My DEAR ANDREW: 

You must keep yourself from getting too anxious as the time 
of examinations draws nigh. 

Be sure and finish your preparation by midnight on Saturday. 
From the present date be chiefly employed in making the whole 
subject pass through your mind and only reading on the points 
of which you are not sure. Do not study on Sabbath. Keep your 
body in thorough good health and your mind fresh for Monday 
morning. Be at the examination hall at the moment. Begin with 
reading over the whole paper and settling how much time you 
have for each question. Let the whole of the topics be in your 
mind that the proper thought and expression may come up. Do 
not begin answering any questions till you have arranged your 
thoughts and even the language. Bring out what you know 
clearly, but also fully. You made your meaning clear in the 
paper on jaundice. Do the same here not multiplying words but 
not sparing them when needful to bring out your meaning. 
Have a good clear pencil or pen. Do not overlook this and have 
a rubber. Set your whole mind to the subject and think of it 
more than of the result, which will lie with others and with God. 


Your affect. father, 
JAMES McCosH. 
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the facts and pageantry of history 
presented in an exciting basal text... 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
Ruth W. Gavian William A. Hamm 


A remarkable text for llth or 12th grade, providing 
a balanced coverage of American history and written 
in a thoroughly comprehensive style. 


... and suggested for rich supplementary 
reading: 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
“The Amherst Series” 


Well-known as a college-level series, these books will 
also provide enjoyment and stimulation for high school 
students. 


PROBLEMS IN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 
Ralph W. Greenlaw, General Editor 


A unique series of books, similar to PROBLEMS IN 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, that add a new dimen- 


sion to high school students’ knowledge of history. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


475 South Dean Street, Englewood, N. J. 


« 


In Boston .. . 


be sure to see the 

leading series of elementary 
geography texts on exhibit at 

the 40th Annual Meeting - N.C.S.S. 


Booth 41 


World 


es Their best reference is 


teacher preference! 


Our Bi 


Americ! 


GEOGRAPHY FOR 
TODAY'S WORLD 


Barrows — Parker — Sorensen 
for grades 4-7 


Teachers prefer these textbooks because of 
the pictures that teach, the thorough map- 
reading program, and the unfailingly help- 
ful Teachers’ Editions. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
Morristown, New Jersey 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 
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Coming soon! 


A NEW, UP-DATED 1961 EDITION 


HISTORY 


OF A 


FREE 
PEOPLE 


by BRAGDON and McCUTCHEN 


up-to-date with important 1960 news events 


practical evaluation and interpretation of the facts of 
history 


new, color-filled pages of maps, charts, and historical 
drawings 


Teachers Annotated Editions 


PLUS a new graphic teaching aid never before used in a 
high school history text. 


The Macmillan 


60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


For a 
Gomplete 
“Up-to-Date 


Studies 


Program 


Accompanying 
Workbooks, 


Tests, 
Manuals 


SMITH, BRUNTZ 
Your Life as a Citizen, Rev. 
READY EARLY IN 1961 


BRADLEY 
World Geography, Revised 


BLACK Our World History 


MUZZEY 
Our Country's History 


CRAVEN, JOHNSON 
American History 
READY EARLY IN 1961 


KIDGER, DUNWIDDIE 
Problems Facing America and You 


LANDIS 
Social Living, Third Edition 


GOODMAN, MOORE 
Today’s Economics 


BRUNTZ 
Understanding Our Government 
1961 Edition 


Ginn and Company Publishers 


SINCE 1867 
Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3. Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 
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Education for responsible eitizenship through 


research 
field work 
conferences 
courses 
seminars and 
publications 


The 


CIVIC EDUCATION 
CENTER 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Current Center publications include: HIGH SCHOOLS for a FREE SOCIETY; 
THE ADOLESCENT CITIZEN; CITIZENSHIP AND A FREE SOCIETY (reprints 
from the 30th Yearbook of the Natio:. 1! Council for the Social Studies); 
THE STEREOTYPE; MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS; STATE GOVERNMENT 
AND PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY, Volumes | and Hl; THE LIVING DEMOCRACY 
SERIES. 


For further information, write to the Center. 
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